Shakespeare's Workmanship

so easy to convince us that that character
really spoke them. The great imaginative
passages spoken by Hamlet, by Prospero, and
by the raving Lear, we can accept not as
Shakespeare's, but as theirs : they spring
directly from their intellects and emotions
as we know them ; they are more intense
than their contexts, but all of a piece with
them. These men have no need to be
" draped " with the illusion of greatness, for
they are great. With Macbeth it is different.
When he says things like

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools
The way to dusty death

the great language is a " drapery.35 It hangs
loosely and awkwardly upon him ; it does not
belong to him ; the greatness is Shakespeare's,
and not his ; the illusion is not produced.
Macbeth is not made great by the mere loan
of a poet's imagery, and he is not made sym-
pathetic, however adequately his crime may
be explained and palliated, by being the victim
of a hallucination. We might feel very deeply
with such a victim had he won our affection
or admiration previous to his hallucination
or were he, outside that, a fine fellow; but
this man has never attracted us at all; and
though any weak doomed man must arouse
some measure of pity, our interest in Macbeth
is nothing compared with that which we feel
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